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Good wills seldom are 
written by amateurs 


Have your attorney draw up your Will. The reason 
is simple. He knows the law. He can draw your 
Will so it will work under the law, avoid costly errors, 
and finally distribute your estate just as you plan. 

It’s safer and more economical to use your attorney’s 








knowledge and skill. 

It’s wise, too, to ask your attorney to explain the 
continuing management services provided when you 
name a bank as executor of your estate. 

Professional help always costs less than guesswork! 
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THERE WAS NO INTENT to make this a “special” issue, despite appearances. 
Arizona could claim it, if willing to admit minor crossings of the Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and Sonora borders. Archeology might take it, but at the risk of strong 
protest from several subjects who are very much alive. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Why They Dig: An Editorial 
Glance at Some Recent Books 


Readers who wish to make something of obvious but acci- PRE-DISCOVERY About Archeology 9 
dental relationships, could point out that nearly everything in this issue falls . ; ; 
within the great angle of the Colorado River as it rushes into the Grand Canyon A Giant and its Cousins 

Rutu E. Kirk 6 


and away from Lake Mead; the lines extend to Yuma on the west and up 
the tributary San Juan to its confluence with Chinle Wash on the north. An 
eastward limit can be drawn, up the Chinle to Rio de Chelly. Southward the 
bounds of our present interest may be run along Mr. Gadsden’s line about to 
Sonoita. If nature were subject to international border control, we would have 
to consider the giant cacti dryback immigrants from Mexico! As things are, 
nature, with respect to plants or people, magnificently ignores any but her own 
boundaries, which are deserts, mountain ranges, rivers. Arizona as a state (and 
a state of mind) is an arbitrary innovation, and a good invention it is. But a 
deeper satisfaction — literally deeper, as the archeologist goes — can be found, 
we think, in the idea of Arizona’s many-colored ground as the ancient cross- 
roads of the Southwest. People and plants have been coming and going here 
for many thousands of years. To correct the understatement, for plants, and 
to include many forms of animal life, the record (as read in the Grand Canyon, 
for instance) reaches into the hundreds of millions of years. The record for 
people — no prehuman or “missing link” types have yet been found in the 


have been living in America continuously for at least 10,000 years, and possibly 
twice as long or more. Less abstract to the imagination, perhaps, is the well 
established linkage between historic times and those more recently prehistoric. 


Found, On Navajo Mountain 12 


Nature and Man, Architects of 
Canyon de Chelly. Vai Sam- 
UELson’s photographs, pre- 
sented by Marvin WEESE 14 


No Man’s Island 
Nat McKELvEy 18 


Pavement Artists of the Past 
Adapted from Lewis W. 
WALKER 24 

PACIFIC PROFILES: William B. Pitts 
Lioyp W. STAPLES 


=| Americas — is the subject of intensive speculation and spade-work on the part & Rue R. CrocKER 96 
4 of archeologists, anthropologists, and their colleagues of other sciences. Their : 

s work has at least furnished definite dates for the cliff dwellings, such as those AEE: 9 
Jr of Canyon de Chelly, pictured in this issue, and enables an expert to assign Sunrises and Sunsets 28 
a the Navajo Mountain loom to its proper time. It is intensely interesting to | REVIEWS 30 
= most everyone to know that people physically and mentally like ourselves 


Let one who takes pride in Mayflower ancestry, for instance, visit Old Oraibi, THE 
Arizona. As he converses with a gravely courteous Hopi, it is “good medicine” COVER 
to reflect on the subject of First Families, if that means so much. The Hopi’s 
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family may be one that settled Old Oraibi eight hundred years ago, having 
moved down from their ancestral home on Navajo Mountain. . . . 


Ruth E. Kirk wrote first from Death Valley National Monument, then from 
Organ Pipe Cactus N.M., Ariz., whence came “A Giant and its Cousins,” and 
lately from Mount Rainier National Park. Her husband is a Park Service 
ranger... . {For the story about what was ” 

“Found, on Navajo Mountain,” PD is indebted DISCOVERING PD’S AUTHORS 
initially to Mr. Elmer Shafer of Woodacre, Calif. He gave us the first report, 
and introduced us to William Y. Adams who furnished the scientific data. Bill 
recently ran an archeological survey from Monument Valley to Navajo Moun- 
tain for the Smithsonian Institution. Our face is saved for having missed the 
loom find in 1933 because our section of the Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley 
Expedition was working the Monument Valley-Chinle Wash area. .. . { Marvin 
Weese of Sierra Madre, Calif., describes himself and Val Samuelson as 
artists. .. .{ Nat McKelvey is a free-lance writer operating out of Tucson. If 
any facts or figures in “No Man’s Island” have become slightly out of date, 
the fault is PD’s, not his. Up-to-the-minute corections are invited and will be 
published. . . . Thanks are due Lewis W. Walker for allowing extensive 
revision of “Pavement Artists of the Past”; it was done after consultation with 
Malcolm F. Farmer. PD takes full responsibility for the results. . . . { William 
B. Pitts’ good friend, Dr. Lloyd W. Staples, is professor of geology, University 
of Oregon. Ruel R. Crocker edits the Academy News Letter. D.G.K. 
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CANYON DE CHELLY, Arizona, is an an- 
cient home and stronghold of the Nav- 
ajo Indians. This is a summer hogan, 
where a family lives while tending their 
sheep and their peach orchard. The 
photograph is by Val Samuelson. 


PACIFIC DISCOVERY is published bi- 
monthly at Gillick Press by the Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences. Publication 
office: 2057 Center Street, Berkeley 4. 
Editorial and Advertising offices: 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 18. 
Subscriptions: $3 per year; single cop- 
ies: 50c. Members of the Academy sub- 
scribe through their dues. Entered as 
second-class matter, February 17, 1948, 
at the Post Office, Berkeley 4, Califor- 
nia, under the act of August 24, 1912. 


ERVOUSLY Carter lit a match, touched it to the 
candle, and held it toward the hole. As his head 
neared the opening — he was literally trembling with 
expectation and curiosity — the warm air escaping 
from the chamber beyond the door made the candle 
flare up. For a moment Carter, his eye fixed to the 
hole and the candle burning within, could make out 
nothing. Then, as his eyes became gradually accus- 
tomed to the flickering light, he distinguished shapes, 
then their shadows, then the first colors. Not a sound 
escaped his lips; he had been stricken dumb. The 
others waited for what seemed to them like an eter- 
nity. Finally Carnarvon could no longer contain his 
impatience. ‘Can you see anything?’ he inquired. 

“Carter, slowly turning his head, said shakily: “Yes, 
wonderful things.’ ” 

Nick Carter, detective? No — Howard Carter, arche- 
ologist. The presence of George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux, fourth earl of Carnarvon, gives the show 
away to everyone who can recall the excitement begin- 
ning about the first of December, 1922, and extending 
several years thereafter. The tense moment is that of 
unsealing the door to the antechamber guarding Tut- 
ankhamen’s tomb. The place is the Valley of the Kings 
in Egypt; the narrator, C. W. Ceram, in his widely 
read Gods, Graves, and Scholars. Probably no single 
event in the history of archeological discovery has cap- 
tured the imagination of so many people, thanks to 
unprecedented publicity, as the opening of this one 
royal tomb with its fabulous treasures. (By-products of 
the notoriety ran from superstitious terrorism worthy of 
the Dark Ages, to commercialized triviality at its nadir 
—remember the “Pharaoh’s Curse” hokum in the Sun- 
day supplements, and the silly little pyramid-shaped 
candy bars called King Tut Sandwiches?) 

While the boloney-sandwich merchants will ply 
their trade till the end of time, perverting any art or 
science for gain, there is evidence, we think, for a 
maturing appreciation of even such an oft-misunder- 
stood science as archeology. Witness, if you will, a 
number of current books on the subject. Is the enquir- 
ing general reader at last getting his due, as well as the 
dilettante collector of costly “art” books and the savant 
steeped in technical monographs? 

It is surely significant that the English version of a 
recent book*® popularizing archeology ran to twelve 
printings in as many months. From that fact we infer 
that Gods, Graves, and Scholars has contributed much 
in its short life toward general understanding of arche- 
ology in line with a changed attitude. The dusty drama 
lurked once in the wings as tomb robbing purely for 
greed, then sidled on stage as pothunting for private 
collections and public display, but has long since come 
down center as a highly respectable and complex sci- 


*Gétter, Griber und Gelehrte was first published in 
German, 1949. 
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WHY THEY DIG 


entific discipline. A Hamburg publisher's editor, not an 
archeologist, C. W. Ceram (it’s a pseudonym) freely 
admits his book “was written without scholarly preten- 
sions.” His “aim was to portray the dramatic qualities 
of archaeology, its human side.” Although the book 
was carefully checked by professional archeologists 
and classicists in Germany, England, and America, he 
admits it’s one “the expert may condemn as ‘unscien- 


But I wanted the book to be that way. Archaeology, 
I found, comprehended all manner of excitement and 
achievement. Adventure is coupled with bookish toil. 
Romantic excursions go hand in hand with scholarly 
self-discipline and moderation. Explorations among 
the ruins of the remote past have carried curious men 
all over the face of the earth. Yet this whole stirring 
history, I discovered, was hopelessly buried in tech- 
nical publications that, however great their informa- 
tive value, were never written to be read. I also learned 
that not more than three or four attempts had ever 
been made to bring this dramatic story to light. Yet 
in truth no science is more adventurous than archae- 
ology, if adventure is thought of as a mixture of spirit 
and deed. 


And so it is. The experts should, on the contrary, 
thank the gods of antiquity that a thoroughly com- 
petent “popularizer” has come along to perform to- 
ward the wider understanding of them and their sci- 
ence what De Kruif did for medical research. (Ceram 
acknowledges the inspiration of Microbe Hunters.) 
An intelligently sympathetic public is more important 
to the sciences than many aloof practitioners realize. 
Everyone should seek knowledge at his highest level 
of understanding. Over the head is over the fence. 
Let the experts continue, of course, to warn us — many 
vigorously do — of crackpots and pretenders; they 
ought, by the same token, to hail every skilled, truth- 
respecting writer who puts their story honestly into 
print. Best of all — had only more of them the pen of 
a Beebe, a Wheeler, or a Leonard Woolley! The chal- 
lenge is there. In his new Spadework in Archaeology 
Woolley, it is true, writes charmingly from within, and 
with the admirable British restraint. Archeology may 
have found its best-read champion, however, in the 
outsider Ceram. Granted he may have heightened the 
drama a bit for literary uses, so long as he has not 
abused fact or misconstrued the spirit of science (in 
our not-expert judgment he hasn’t), Ceram’s service 
is great. Since our purpose is not review we have 
barely hinted at the book itself. Read it, if you haven't, 
at the risk of utter fascination leading to other books 
on the subject. 

They will be found to suit many shades of curiosity. 
Woolley looks back on highlights of a distinguished 
career. If you have wondered, on the other hand, 
how the life goes from the distaff side, Linda Braid- 
wood will show you quite ingenuously in Digging 
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An Editorial Glance at Some Recent Books About Archeology 
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Beyond the Tigris. The path of archeology must be 
strewn with “widows” of the far-off dig. With some, 
the problem was solved in the obvious way — the Mrs. 
turned her kitchen spoon in on a spade and went 
along. The devotion of Lady Woolley to Sir Leonard 
and their joint labor is more than hinted in Spade- 
work: 


When, after the Ur expedition was over, I set about 
finding another site for excavation, my wife laughingly 
said, “First and foremost, of course, it must be a good 
site archaeologically. But it must be in a green coun- 
try, in sight of mountains, and not too far from the 
sea.” Until then I had scarcely realized what a strain 
Ur had been; twelve years in an absolutely barren 
desert, with its flat expanse of yellowish grey extend- 
ing virtually unbroken to the horizon .. . 


Schliemann, while digging for Troy, married a lovely 
Greek, as Ceram tells it, who was thenceforth his part- 
ner in the field and bore him two children. As an in- 
timate account of domesticity on the dig in our own 
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manner and time, however, Mrs. Braidwood’s has the 
appeal for us of being plain everyday American in 
problem, in approach, even in style. Professor Robert 
Braidwood’s wife is an archeologist in her own right, 
which puts her one up on most other wives of American 
business or professional men whose work takes them 
abroad for long enough to involve the whole family. 
It was decided the Braidwoods together would in the 
year 1950-51 continue for Chicago’s Oriental Institute 
their attack begun in 1948 on the problem of civiliza- 
tion’s earliest stages in Mesopotamia. Linda’s job 


began the moment they knew enabling funds were 
assured. Gretel and Douglas, nine and six, were not, 
any more than in 1948, looked upon as a troublesome 
drawback. They were, on the contrary, “indispens- 
able to Bob and me.” Their mother’s task was one of 
logistics — it was from the outset a family venture — 
but one that might have staggered anyone less com- 
petent and experienced. It is perfectly natural and 
proper that Digging Beyond the Tigris is very much 
the story of how the Braidwood family went to live 
at Jarmo in the desert foothills of Iraq, but it is none 
the less a book about archeology. Nor is archeology 
divested of the romance and adventure tradition 
awards it, just because field work can go on in terms 
of transplanted but only partially modified and still 
essentially normal domestic economy complete with 
comfortable house, shopping trips to the nearest town, 
daily lessons for the kids, and Christmas with turkey 
and a tree. The exciting aura of momentous discovery 
hangs daily over the dig. 

Linda Braidwood’s book is so completely true, so 
full of this-is-how-we-did-it detail, so charged with 
wisdom, neither selfconscious nor didactic, about get- 
ting along together, we think it should be required 
reading for anyone — and his wife — contemplating a 
career partly afield in any science or profession. 

Just as we intimated, Mrs. Braidwood, being herself 
an archeologist, works into her story a good deal of 
the purpose of their particular dig; and she concludes 
with a chapter outlining, simply, the results so far 
as study in progress has revealed them. Anyone whose 
deeper interest is aroused in the dawning of our 
civilization should follow up her book with Robert 
Braidwood’s technical but not at all difficult paper 
referred to at the end of this discussion, and with V. 
Gordon Childe’s New Light on the Most Ancient East. 
Both are scholarly interpretation at its best. 

Like the absent minded professor we have rambled 
rather far without introducing a definition of what is 
being discussed. We like O. G. S. Crawford’s, in his 
preface to Archaeology in the Field: “Archaeology is 
that branch of science which is concerned with past 
phases of human culture; in practice it is concerned 
more, but not exclusively, with early and prehistoric 
phases than with those illustrated by written docu- 
ments [but] there is no period whose remains are not 
susceptible to archaeological investigation. . .. Archae- 
ology, then, is concerned with culture. What is cul- 
ture? Tylor, the founder of anthropology, defines it 
as ‘that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capabil- 
ities and habits acquired by man as a member of so- 
ciety.’ . . . Archaeology is merely the past tense of 
anthropology, and it is concerned with material cul- 
ture-traits chiefly because the others, by the accident 
of nature, have vanished without a trace.” The su- 


paper pulp beaten onto the face of the stone. (From Spadework in Archaeology 
by Sir Leonard Woolley, Philosophical Library, New York, 1953) 



































preme end of archeology is to reconstruct from physi- 
cal remains as much as possible of the life of times 
past, including the intangibles of culture. 

Crawford’s book largely concerns method, with em- 
phasis on surface rather than excavational archeol- 
ogy.* Although his examples are mainly as British as 
the whole manner and style of his book, Crawford’s 
eminence as cartographer and pioneer in archeologi- 
cal reconnaissance via aérial photography makes Ar- 
chaeology in the Field indispensable to every serious 
student. Two closing chapters are fundamental — 
“Archaeology and Anthropology,” and “The Signifi- 
cance of Field Work.” And in “Field Archaeology in 
Other Lands” he throws a challenge directly to air- 
minded Americans: “Air-photography has not as yet 
been much used in America for archaeological dis- 
covery. .. . Here is an opportunity for someone.” 

Opportunity for archeological discovery is as great 
in America as anywhere in the world. Dr. Morley’s 
The Ancient Maya may be termed definitive without 





*Perhaps you are as confused as we are over the constant 
shift in spelling. PD long ago settled on arche- which is 
widely used in the U.S., although the British and some 
American authors and publishers hold to archaeology. 
Naturally we quote as given. 


4 Mayan Fine Orange ware from the New Empire: (a) from Uxmal; 
(b and c) from Chichén Itza. (From The Ancient Maya by Sylvanus 


Griswold Morley, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1947) 





implying that Mayan exploration and interpretation 
are ended — far from it. The implications of E. H. 
Sellards’ Early Man in America are as graphic as fifty 
pins stuck at random in a map of the two continents: 
what goes on in the blank spaces? The Verrills may be 
protagonists in a fantasy, such as Crawford pokes at 
in his appended “Crankeries”; but as a young Arizona 
anthropologist, Bill Adams, said in effect to us recently, 
someone is bound to rush into a vacuum created by 
the absence of satisfaction on a given subject from the 
duly vested authorities. America’s Ancient Civilizations 
will appear to many as a scholarly, well-documented 
book; it is very readable and contains a wealth of 
fascinating fact. The authors are perfectly within their 
rights to throw on the market their own theory that 
“the pre-Incan civilization was brought to Peru ready 
made and fully developed by Sumerian (Phoenician) 
explorers and colonists 2000 to 2500 B.c.” Here is a 
free idea whirling around in a vacuum. The point is, 
so many of the most basic questions still go unan- 
swered, so many missing links to knowledge still lie 
hidden in the ground, that the way is wide open for 
anyone’s guess which may look to the uninformed as 
good as anyone else’s. Let us not only have more and 
more digging — preferably following aérial recon- 
naissance! — but let us have more Woolleys and Braid- 
woods telling us why they dig, nor reluctant to throw 
out the challenge of even tentative ideas and answers 
based on what they find. If sons of Sargon didn’t build 
Tiahuanaco, well then, who did? Ceram, for one — 
even Verrill — has sharpened our ears for some an- 
swers. The pen must follow the spade. D.G.K. 





Folsom artifacts from Kincaid Shelter, Texas, in Texas Memorial 
Museum, reduced. (From Early Man in America by E. H. Sellards, 
University of Texas Press, Austin, 1952) 














The following is obviously a minute and arbitrarily selec- 
tive sampling of the enormous literature of archeology. 
Most of the books mentioned contain extensive bibliogra- 
phies, some general, others more or less specialized. 


Digging Beyond the Tigris. By Linda Braidwood. Henry 
Schuman, Inc., New York. 1953. xii + 297 pp., 50 photo- 
graphs; maps and diagrams. $4.50. “An American woman 
archeologist’s story of life on a ‘dig’ in the Kurdish hills 
of Iraq.” 


The Near East and the Foundations for Civilization. 
By Robert J. Braidwood. Condon Lectures: Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Eugene. 1952. 45 pp., 
frontis. in full color; 28 text figs. incl. photographs, draw- 
ings, maps, charts. Paper, $1.00. “An essay in appraisal 
of the general evidence,” by the Oriental Institute asso- 
ciate professor of Old World prehistory and associate 
professor of anthropology, University of Chicago—Linda 
Braidwood’s husband. 


Gods, Graves, and Scholars: The Story of Archeology. By 
C. W. Ceram. Translated from the German by E. B. 
Garside. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York. 1951. xii + 
428 + xvi (Index), 49 photographs, 72 drawings. $5.75. 
“This brilliant account of the adventures and explora- 
tions of the great archaeologists brings to life the mys- 
terious past of mankind in a resplendent narrative.” 


Twelfth printing, 1952. 


New Light on the Most Ancient East. By V. Gordon 
Childe. Frederick A. Praeger, New York. xv + 255 pp., 
39 halftone plates, 111 text figs., maps. $6.50. A valuable 
source-book by “one of the most celebrated archaeolo- 
gists of our time’—the plates comprise 76 photographs 
illustrating twice that number of objects; the 111 line 
cuts show “over 500 examples of ancient artistic design, 
pottery, tools, instruments, weapons, architecture, etc.” 


Archaeology in the Field. By O. G. S. Crawford. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York. 1953. 280 pp., 43 text fig- 
ures. $8.50. “. . . Concerned with some of the ways in 
which archaelogists can pursue their task”; by a distin- 
guished scholar and field worker who “has always 
stressed the fact that archaeology is the study of man- 
kind, not merely of curios or types.” 


Treasure in the Dust: Exploring Ancient North America. 
By Frank C. Hibben. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 1951. 311 pp., 19 halftone illus. 
$5.00. Dr. Hibben, professor of anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, is also chiefly interested in peo- 
ple — whenever they lived — and their ageless search 
for a good life. (Reviewed in PD, May-June 1952. ) 


Beginning in Archaeology. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. Sec- 
ond revised edition. Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 
1953. 220 pp., 11 halftones, 14 diagrams. $4.00. “The 
only available concise practical guide to archaeology. 
The new, expanded and revised edition [not yet avail- 
able as this issue goes to press] contains a special appen- 
dix by Professor Paul and Gladys Weinberg designed to 
guide the student of archaeology in the United States 
and Canada to universities teaching archaeology at the 
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graduate level, to archaeological societies and to typical 
posts available to graduates in archaeology. No other 
book contains this information.” And from the jacket 
kindly furnished in advance by the publisher: “To any- 
one contemplating archaeology as a hobby or a career 
this book is essential, while the layman who has felt the 
lure of the past, and wondered how a coherent story can 
be condensed from the profuse tangle of small finds and 
soil levels in the average archaeological ‘dig,’ will find 
it a revelation.” To be reviewed in a later issue. 


The Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford. 1946 (third printing 
1947). xxxii + 520 pp., 95 plates (halftones, maps, draw- 
ings ), 57 text figs. $10.00. Who has not been fascinated 
by the discoveries of great temples and cities in the 
jungles of the Yucatan Peninsula? The late “dean of 
Maya archaeologists” has left us his legacy of the book 
about the Maya for years to come. 


Early Man in America: A Study in Prehistory. By E. H. 
Sellards. University of Texas Press, Austin. 1952. xvi + 
211 pp., 47 line and halftone figs., 8 restorations of large 
mammals of the Late Pleistocene (scratchboard draw- 
ings). $4.50. “. . . An account of the plainsmen who 
hunted elephants, and later bison, from Texas to Alaska 
six to ten thousand years ago and of their cave-dwelling 
contemporaries who inhabited the Pacific mountain belt 
from Alaska to the southern tip of South America.” In 
true scientific manner, the Director of the Texas Me- 
morial Museum describes the classic sites of Folsom, 
Sandia, Plainview, Gypsum Cave, and the others; what 
was found in them; and the inferences to be drawn from 
the finds, about the earliest so-far known men in the 
Americas and some of their animal associates. Fifty-page 
bibliography of the scientific literature. 


America’s Ancient Civilizations. By A. Hyatt Verrill and 
Ruth Verrill. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1953. xvii 
+ 334 pp., 24 halftone plates, 34 text figs. $5.00. Con- 
tains vivid descriptions of the life and times of Maya, 
Aztec, Toltec, Coclé, Chimu, Inca, and pre-Inca — to be 
read with reference to other sources. Mr. Verrill has 
written 114 other books; he must have knowledge of 
many things. One of these many things is that the ancient 
Sumerians crossed the Atlantic to found the pre-Inca 
civilization of the Andes. Mr. Verrill knows this because 
Mrs. Verrill has mastered Archaic Sumerian Linear 
Script. It’s all in the record. Apparently the archeologi- 
cal bigwigs have been missing something. Well, of 
course it won't be the first time. 


Spadework in Archaeology. By Sir Leonard Woolley. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1953. 124 pp., 14 half- 
tone plates, drawings, maps. $3.75. Chapters from the 
lifework of the great archeologist who is associated in 
well-deserved renown with Ur of the Chaldees. For- 
tunately he is as skillful with the pen as with the spade. 


Archaeology. “A quarterly magazine, published by the 
American Institute of Archaeology, Andover Hall, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. Contains non-academic and well illus- 
trated articles, dealing with the antiquities of the whole 


world” (from Linda Braidwood’s bibliography ). 
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The ribbed saguaros grow tall and stately. 


A GIANT and Its Cous 





Ruth E. Kirk 


T IS altogether possible that the parents of some 

of today’s saguaros were those seen and de- 
scribed for the first time by Coronado in 1540. 
This giant cactus and its cousins, the organ pipe 
and the sinita, have life spans approaching 200 
years, thus ranking among the longest-lived as 
well as the largest members of the cactus family. 

Of more than one thousand species of cactus 
known, all, with the possible exception of a few in 
Africa and Ceylon, are native exclusively to the 
American continents. Here they are found from 
near the Arctic Circle all the way down to Pata- 
gonia. In the United States at least one species is 
native to every state except Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. Adaptable to varying environ- 
ments as they are, it is in the heat and aridity of 
the desert that cacti thrive best. Kearney and 
Peebles’ Arizona Flora lists 71 species in Arizona 
alone, while 1,200 is the estimated total of cactus 
species for the entire world. 

In spite of their unique nature and the curiosity 
they evoke, not a great deal is known about cacti. 
It seems probable that they are related in the dis- 
tant past to the violets and begonias (of all 





A The boy is five. The young saguaro is 
between four and five times that age. 


Photographs by L. G. KIRK 


> Saguaro seedlings require the protecting 
shade of a tree or bush. These youngsters are 
getting nursery care from a palo verde. 


things! ), having evolved through the ages — as all 
living things have — in response to the nature of 
their environments. The growing tips of branches 
dried up, hardened, and became spines. Leaves 
were dispensed with or converted to scales, while 
chloroplasts and stomata developed in the epider- 
mis of the plant’s thickened stem. Root systems 
formed shallow, radiating networks so as to obtain 
as much moisture as possible where rainfall is 
scantiest. Specialized tissues were developed to 
facilitate water storage, while loss due to excessive 
transpiration was controlled by a waxy cuticle 
which also reflects the sun’s hot rays. Thus the cac- 
tus prepared for its destiny in the desert. 

And as evidence that its preparation has been 
adequate we have only to look at the giant cereus 
tribe.* Take the saguaro, Carnegiea gigantea 
(Engelmann) Britton & Rose. It may be as high as 


*Forrest Shreve, in his book The Cactus and Its Home 
(1931, p. 63), says that the giant cereus tribe “used to 
constitute the genus Cereus, but in later work this has been 
broken up into 39 genera, most of which have conveniently 
been given names which end in ‘cereus.’ The present 
genus Cereus has only 24 species, and the old genus is 
now called a sub-tribe.”—Eb. 








40 feet, as heavy as eight tons, with water consti- 
tuting 90 per cent of its weight. Its slender, fleshy 
roots are at least partly deciduous, dropping to 
the minimum necessary for support of the plant's 
tremendous weight when moisture is scarce, but 
developing auxiliaries extending 50 or 60 feet in 
their thirsty quest when soil conditions are prom- 
ising. Water is stored by the cortex of the plant 
which swells and shrinks according to turgidity, 
thereby expanding and contracting the fluted col- 
umns of the trunk and branches. 

It is primarily the immense water storage ca- 
pacity and efficiency which enables the saguaro to 
endure, unscathed, successive years of drought. 
Besides the gross physiological evolution of “water 
melon” tissues and “accordion-pleated” surface, 
however, there are many lesser factors contribut- 
ing to the giant’s successful adaptation. The two- 
or three-inch spines, for example, protect the seed- 
ling from molestation. The areoles (those organs 
peculiar to cactus from which all spines, flowers, 
and branches spring) are sheltered, being de- 
pressed rather than protruding, and are filled with 
a dense mass of woolly hair which further reduces 


water loss. The mucilaginous sap coagulates 
quickly, sealing wounds with layer upon layer of 
scar tissue and thus preventing the saguaro’s 
bleeding to death. 

Similarly adapted to life in the desert are the 
organ pipe or pitahaya dulce, Lemaireocereus 
thurberi (Engelmann) Britton & Rose,.and the 
sinita, Lophocereus schotti (Engelmann) Britton 
& Rose. Their longevity is comparable to that of 
the saguaro and their bulk is equally impressive, 
although they differ in appearance. Whereas a 
giant saguaro has a tall central trunk with from 
two to six branches usually found 15 feet or so 
above the ground, these cousins branch profusely 
from a common base right at ground level. 

Organ pipe and sinita plants are composed of 
from five to twenty, or even fifty, upright stems 
commonly reaching heights of between 15 and 30 
feet. The two cacti look much alike in general 
form, the major distinction being the long bristly 
hairs growing along the tips of sinita, suggesting 
enormous bottle brushes. Both species are essen- 
tially Sonoran plants, crossing the international 
boundary only in extreme southern Arizona. Or- 








gan pipes are found as far as the Picacho Moun- 
tains although for practical purposes the northern 
limit of their range may be said to be in the Ajo 
region. Sinitas are even more limited. According 
to one authority, fewer than 100 plants are found 
in this country, all within five miles of the Mexican 
line. These ranges may be contrasted with that of 
the saguaro which is frequent throughout south- 
ern Arizona and Sonora and is also found in ex- 
treme southeastern California. 

A further difference between the saguaro and 
these relatives is in the woody portions. In a 
saguaro 12 to 24 separate, vertical ribs, containing 
the cambium and xylem and phloem cells, sup- 
port the plant and carry on the normal functions 
of woody tissue; in the organ pipe and sinita the 
woody portion is in the form of hollow cores, mak- 
ing the plant structure resemble pipes filled with 
pith and surrounded by cortex, the whole encased 
in a tough, spine-bearing epidermis. 

Flowering time for all three is in May and June 
and occasionally additional blossoms are put forth 
as late as October. The saguaro flowers are prob- 
ably the showiest, crowning the tips of the stem 





and branches with lovely, creamy wreaths of 
white-petaled, yellow-centered flowers. Next in 
the beauty parade would rank the organ pipe with 
its fair sized flowers varying in hue from brownish 
or greenish to purplish or pinkish. Last would come 
the small pink blooms of the sinita, at times al- 
most hidden among the scraggly gray bristles of 





























the stem tips. Like others of the cereus tribe, 
these cacti are night bloomers, only the saguaro 
customarily remaining open into the daylight 
hours. The saguaro is Arizona’s state flower. 

The fruits of all resemble gooseberries or figs, 
having red pulp studded by-a myriad of tiny 
black seeds. In days now nearly gone by, the Pap- 


A (Left) The figure shows a common size for sinita cactus, but many grow in much 9 


bigger and taller clumps. (Right) A typical scene in Sonora, Mexico, with saguaro, 
organ pipe, and sinita growing side by side. The organ pipe is about 10 feet high. 
< Organ pipe cactus on a hillside near Ajo, Arizona. The plant.on the left may 
be about 75 years old, but there is no certain way to tell a cactus’ age. 



















ago Indians were greatly concerned with the har- 
vest of the cactus fruit. In fact, so dependent upon 
it were they that their new year, “Navaita,” com- 
menced in the ripe-fruit month of July with har- 
vesting activity and ceremony. A 1929 estimate 
indicates that 100,000 pounds of fruit were gath- 
ered annually by the Indians. 

The prime product of this labor was a syrup 
prepared by cooking the pulp for half an hour, 
straining, and boiling down the juice. Twenty-five 
to thirty pounds of fruit were required to yield 
one gallon of syrup and each family customarily 
prepared five or ten gallons by sealing the hot 
liquid in ollas. Thus stored, the syrup, which re- 
sembled our sorghum molasses in taste and ap- 
pearance, could be kept through the year. In 
addition to the syrup, a wine was made for con- 
sumption at summer rain-making ceremonies, and 
pulp and seeds were dried and stored for future 
use. 

The giant cactus could be counted upon to pro- 
duce a crop even in the poorest of years, with 
Papago larders bulging or shrinking in direct pro- 
portion to the abundance of the fruit. So also fare 
the food stores of other denizens of the desert. 
Rodents will climb the thorny heights to procure 
the nutritious, oily seeds, and so will ants. White 
winged doves may often be seen on saguaro tops 
indulging in a repast of the seeds, the importance 


of this food supply indicated by the almost iden- 


10 





< Arizona’s state flower—the white saguaro 

blossoms usually appear high on the tips of the 

stems, sometimes 50 feet above ground. This odd 
offshoot was only eight feet up. (Cf. “The Cacti— 
American Family” by Graham Heid, PD, July-August 
1950, pp. 24-28.) (Photo by Graham Heid) 


y A cristate deformation of the top of a saguaro. 
Little is known about the cause of such growths, 
but it may be likened to a cancerous cell 
multiplication. 


> (Facing page) The skeleton of an organ pipe makes 
a weird silhouette against the evening sky. 





tical incidence of the range of the dove with that 
of the saguaro. 

With all of the demand for cactus seeds before 
they have even fallen from the split-open fruits, 
it is almost surprising that any seedlings are able 
to get a start in life. The picture is further compli- 
cated by the exacting conditions requisite for ger- 
mination and growth. Soil must be well drained, 
the temperature high, moisture adequate, the pro- 
tective shade of a bush or tree available. Even 
with these optimum conditions a saguaro will re- 
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quire two years to attain a height of one fourth 
inch, the infant sinita and organ pipe growing but 
little faster. In the prime of life these cerei grow 
only three or four inches annually. 

Such difficulties of origin and life to surmount! 
One cannot refrain from admiring the desert 
giants. Yet they are not indestructible. Civilization 
marches on and in its wake it often leaves a dis- 
rupted and destroyed Nature. Occasionally, a nat- 
ural hazard like lightning may strike a giant cac- 
tus or wind uproot one, or frequently a saguaro 
will succumb to a necrosis caused by Erwina 
carnegieana, the bacteria transmitted by a moth 
whose larvae breed in the plant’s pulpy tissues. 

Nature’s forces take their toll, but it is Man 
who threatens the very existence of these cactus 
species by interfering with normal reproduction. 
Cutting trees down and clearing land have dras- 
tically reduced the shelter needed by seedlings, 
while the introduction of domestic animals has 





resulted in many damaged young plants and much 
disturbed soil. Even the wholesale destruction of 
coyotes has played a role by favoring a substan- 
tial increase in rodents and a resultant added drain 
upon the seed supply. 

Population pressure and the land changes that 
accompapy it are inevitable. As far as the cactus 
story goes, however, the scene is not without its 
bright horizon, for by presidential proclamation 
areas have been set aside to preserve and protect 
this unique bit of our national floral heritage. At 
Saguaro National Monument, near Tucson, Ari- 
zona, and in Organ Pipe Cactus National Monu- 
ment, near Ajo, Arizona, the cacti and their native 
associates are allowed and encouraged to thrive 
under the watchful eye of the National Park Serv- 
ice. In these areas the people of the nation may 
familiarize themselves with arboreal desert at its 
pristine best. Here for all time to come may live 
the xerophyte giant saguaro and its cousins. END 
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One day in the 13th century, an American weaver carefully laid his implements away on a shelf in a cave . . . 


IVE MEN set out to climb Navajo Mountain this 

summer and stumbled upon a missing key to the 
culture of an early Southwestern people. Four had 
come to this remote point on the Arizona-Utah boun- 
dary from Marin County, California—Dr. Ralph Erick- 
son and his son, John, former member of the Academy 
Student Section, Elmer Shafer, and Philip Ruby. The 
fifth, their guide, was Bill Adams, a young anthropolo- 
gist of Shonto, Ariz., in the Navajo Indian Reservation. 

The party had stopped to look over the well known 
Red House ruin at the southeastern base of the 10,416- 
foot mountain. From here a trail of potsherds led them 
on and up, to a site recorded as NA 2658 by the Rain- 
bow Bridge—Monument Valley Expedition of 1933, 
“a cliff dwelling of more than a dozen rooms situated 
on a ledge over 500 feet above the plain which adjoins 
Navajo Mountain to the south” and “first visited by 
John Wetherill in 1917.”° 


* Quotations are, unless otherwise credited, from a manu- 
script article concerning the find here described, by Wil- 
liam Y. Adams, to be in press shortly for American 
Antiquity, quarterly of the Society for American Archae- 
ology published by the University of Utah Press. 

PD’s thanks to Mr. Adams for kindly allowing prepubli- 
cation of a portion of his material, including the line 
drawing; to Mr. Shafer, who first brought this story to the 
editor’s attention, for some narrative details; and to the 
Ericksons, father and son, for the use of photos. 











From NA 2658 some of the party went on to where 
“directly below the ruin a steep, talus-strewn ravine, 
overgrown with brush, descends for perhaps 100 feet, 
and ends in a precipice. At one side of this ravine, 
some 70 feet below the site, is a shallow cave which 
narrows at the back to a crevice a few feet wide.” 
One member of the party noticed twigs and other 
rodent gatherings hanging from the niche, but it was 
Dr. Erickson who, in Mr. Shafer’s words, “being more 
inquisitive, started cleaning out the debris, and soon 
brought forth what he thought to be bows and arrows.” 
This brought the rest of the party around, and Bill 
Adams identified the bundle of sticks as (in his words) 
“wooden weaving implements . . . unquestionably 
associated with the occupation of NA 2658, and [indi- 
cating] conclusively for the first time that a broad ver- 
tical loom similar to that employed by the modern 
Navajo and Hopi was in use in the 13th century.” 


AT THIS POINT in his paper, Bill Adams turns to a 
description of the vertical loom the Hopis use today, 
which has been generalized in the accompanying 
sketch, and gives a detailed account of its operation. 
The description fits our prehistoric loom perfectly in 
every essential. 

“The cache of weaving implements from Navajo 
Mountain consists of 2 warp rods, 4 battens, 5 shed 
rods and/or heddle rods, 20 plain shuttles, 2 perfo- 
rated shuttles, an awl, and 4 thongs of braided yucca 
fiber.* . . . All of the specimens are in a near perfect 
state of preservation save that several of the shuttles 
are broken off near one end, perhaps intentionally. 
The two warp rods had been laid horizontally across 
the crevice in which they were found, some 50 cm. 
apart, and the remaining implements rested length- 
wise upon them. The cave in front of their resting 
place contained vestiges of a crude masonry wall and 
a few sherds of Tusayan corrugated pottery, but no 
signs of actual habitation. Presumably it served the 
inhabitants of NA 2658 merely as a convenient storage 
place.” 

The two straight, stout, round, and well polished 
warp rods are probably cottonwood. The four battens 
are of oak, “perfectly finished and highly polished.” 
Three of the heddle or shed rods are also of oak; the 
other two are of shadblow or service-berry (Amel- 
anchier sp.), “a woody shrub . . . much used by the 
modern Hopi for bows and slender rods of all sorts 
because of its toughness and resilience. . . . All five 
rods are highly polished and show no wear or other 
marks of any kind.” The 22 shuttles are all “slender, 


* Dr. Erickson thinks that at the time he removed the 
cache from its resting place, a few additional implements, 
including shuttles, yucca thongs, and, possibly, a couple of 
spindles, fell to the bottom of the crevice where they could 
not be recovered. As the party was not equipped with a 
flashlight this could not be verified (Adams). 


The Navajo Mountain loom. From the left: two warp rods, four 


battens, five shed and/or heddle rods, two perforated shuttles, 
20 plain shuttles, a foot rule. Above: four yucca thongs, an awl. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Ralph Erickson, these artifacts 

were presented to the Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff. 
(Dick Shutler, Anthropology Museum, U. of Calif.) 
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Found, on Navajo Mountain ... Did he expect to be back? It’s been 700 years . . . 





Shuttle 






flexible sticks of shadblow, peeled and polished. Most 
specimens are ground to a sharp point at both ends. 
... The larger perforated shuttle has a short section 
of two-ply cotton string inserted through the hole and 
tied on itself in a square knot so as to form a loop.” 
The long cotton fiber is probably of the same Gos- 
sypium species associated with the Hopis. “This string 
may be the material employed as weft, but it is more 
probably merely a convenient loop to which single-ply 
weft yarn was tied, thus eliminating the necessity of 
frequent threading.” 

The one aw] is exactly like hundreds of others found 
in the area. “It is made from a stout stick of shadblow, 
rounded at one end and tapering continuously to a 
very sharp point at the other. As Douglas has noted, 
the modern Hopi use the awl to pack the weft, and 
also draw it lightly across the face of the warp to 
untangle and separate the strands. 

“The four strands of braided yucca fiber . . . are 
curved in such a way as to suggest that they had once 
been looped around something. The obvious sugges- 
tion, in view of their number, is that they are the 
thongs which fastened the warp rods to secondary 
rods, but they are far too short for such use. . . . It is 
more probable that they fastened warp rods or support 
rods to loops in the floor and ceiling, or that they 
formed the floor loops themselves. 
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Yucca thon 





+—_—__ Shed rod ______--(p 


Mechanism for 
adjusting warp tension __ |} 
—— Secondary rod _____- 


Warp rod__.|, 


Heddle ____.@,_jf 


“All of the implements from the Navajo Mountain 
cache have essentially similar modern counterparts in 
Hopi and Navajo looms, made in most cases from the 
same materials. The specimens found were shown to 
a. number of Hopis and Navajos, and were without 
exception readily identified as to function and associa- 
tion. There are, however, a few consistent points of 
difference between the prehistoric implements and 
those in use today. Primarily, the Navajo Mountain 
specimens exhibit a careful, painstaking workmanship 
and fine finish never remotely approached by anything 
seen by the writer in a modern loom. . . . 

“The uniformity in design and especially in length 
of these implements, as well as their close associa- 
tion, suggests very strongly that they constitute a 
single loom and its accessories. . .. The most obvious 
hypothesis is that a fabric had been completed and 
removed from the loom, and, as no other was to be 
begun at the moment, the various permanent loom 
parts were taken out of the room or kiva and stored in 
the cliff simply to get them out of the way.” True, the 
quantity of battens and heddle or shed rods suggests 
“a liberal supply of spare parts” or possibly “the inven- 
tory of a prehistoric woodworking specialist.” On the 
latter theory, however, “it is difficult to account for the 
worn battens unless it is supposed .either that the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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SIMPLIFIED DIAGRAM OF HOPI LOOM 


Names of implements included in the Navajo Mountain cache are underlined 


A Diagram of a modern Hopi Loom, prepared by and reproduced through 
the courtesy of William Y. Adams. (Drawn by Don Greame Kelley) 


> Two views of cliff dwelling site NA 2658, with the loom 
parts standing against doorway. (Photos by John Erickson) 
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Loop set in floor 


(after Douglas, 1951, fig. 1) 
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NATURE & MAN, ARCHITECTS OF 


Canyon de Chelly | 


VAL SAMUELSON’S photographs, 
presented by MARVIN WEESE 


Canyon de Chelly National Monument, in the Navajo Indian Reservation 
in northeastern Arizona, comprises one of the Southwest’s greatest scenic 
canyon features. “Here, awesome canyons, the ancestral stronghold of the 
Navajo Indian tribe, retain in their red-walled cliffs evidence of a 
thousand years of prehistoric occupation by long-vanished, Pueblo cliff- 
dweller Indians. ... Modern Navajo Indians build their summer hogans 
in the valleys, to tend their sun-ripening fruit crops and watch their 
sheep” (see cover). The Monument contains two main canyons joining to 
the west—Canyon del Muerto with its branch, Black Rock Canyon; and 
Canyon de Chelly (“de Shay”) with Monument Canyon its tributary. 


< Looking down 800 feet to the floor of Canyon de Chelly, with sheer 
Spider Rock standing free at Monument Canyon’s mouth. Rio de Chelly 
winds west to Chinle Wash. It may be a raging torrent after a cloudburst. 


> White House ruin in Canyon de Chelly faces south with its more than 
170 rooms. “There are several hundred prehistoric Indian ruins in the 
canyons. These range in age from early Basketmaker sites to ‘Pueblo IIT’ 
ruins, cliff houses of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” 


y Antelope House is in Canyon del Muerto, as most of the ruins are. 
“Some of these ruins are very large and are among the most famous pre- 
historic sites in the Southwest. ... At Antelope House the prehistor'c 
Pueblo Indians stood on the roofs of their two- and three-story build- 
ings and painted pictures of antelopes on the cliff.” 





Navajo trails lead into 

Canyon de Chelly where one is 
reduced to utter insignificance 
by 800-foot spires. 

Speaking Rock, center, is 
attached to the Canyon wall 
where Monument Canyon joins 
Canyon de Chelly, Spider Rock 
stands clear, at the right. 
Monument Creek flows between. 
Like the Grand Canyon—and 
Zion which it is more like— 
Canyon de Chelly and its many 
branches were carved by erosion, 
weathering through the ages 
under the force of water 

and wind and sand. 

The creeks have cut their 

way through a vast plateau of 
red de Chelly sandstone. 

“The name ‘de Chelly’ is 
probably a Spanish corruption 
of the Navajo words Tse gi 
which mean—approximately— 
‘rock canyon.’ ” 

The National Park Service, 
from whose circular our quotes 
are taken, warns: “During and 
immediately after periods when 
the streams are flowing it is 
dangerous to drive into the 
canyons because of quicksand. 
Many automobiles and wagons 
have bogged down in the sands 
and have been lost. It is 
important that none but drivers 
accustomed to conditions of 
this sort be allowed to enter 

the canyons.” There is also the 
danger of being caught in a 
cloudburst flood during the 
rainy season. Some persons 
have been actually washed off 
the tops of their cars! 
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NAT McKELVEY 
with photographs by 
TAD NICHOLS 


NO MAN'S 
ISLAND- 


The land between 
Arizona & California 
that neither state 
wil} claim 


Teen-aged boys make No Man’s 
Island, in the Colorado River 
five miles from Yuma, Arizona, 
a week-end camp ground for 
adventures in the Tom Sawyer 





tradition. 


HARLIE SMITH is a man who pays no taxes, 

who makes a living on land that he neither 

owns nor rents, and who is not certain whether he 
lives in Arizona or California. 

“Any fair smaht man,” says Charlie, whose an- 
cestors were probably plantation slaves, “can make 
a pretty good livin’ an’ two thousan’ dollahs a 
yeah out heah on No Man’s Island. Lessen, of 
co’se, he’s houn’ dawg lazy.” 

Charlie is one of a hundred squatters, mostly 
Negroes, on No Man’s Island, a six-square-mile 
half-moon of land that once belonged to Arizona 





but now lies in California. He makes some money 
but not as much as kindly, revered Dr. “H” who 
often gets paid for his services in livestock and 
who owns the only home on the island wired for 
electricity. 

When I met Charlie, he had a wagon load of 
fresh carrots, a pen full of fat hogs, and a corral 
of white-faced cows. He complained, however, 
that his personal wardrobe was somewhat de- 
pleted. “I sho’ wish I had fo’ bits to git me a pair 
of socks,” he declared wistfully. 

Charlie’s retreat, No Man’s Island — which isn’t 
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really an island at all — rests a scant five miles 
from Yuma, off the Imperial Dam highway. No 
Man’s Island hugs the California bank of the Colo- 
rado River where once, with equal intimacy, it 
embraced the Arizona bank. That was in 1920, 
before a band of farmers, more enterprising than 
skillful, tried to turn the river a little from their 
door and turned it a lot. Old Man Waterway 
jumped his oxbow channel, straightened out, and 
left a rich slice of ground sandwiched between 
the old, half-circle channel and the new, more 
linear one. 

Though California does not claim the land, so 
capriciously transferred, it has it. Arizona, which 
once had it, no longer claims it. However, the 
Baby State does maintain a school on the island, 
pays the teacher’s salary, and wishes California 
would assume this civic duty. 

Meanwhile, Charlie Smith and his neighbors 
live off the soil — Uncle Sam’s soil — as trespass- 
ers and pay taxes to no one. Occasionally, one 
squatter makes the apparently ridiculous move 
of suing another squatter to evict him from land 
to which neither can secure valid title. 

Bounded on the north by Lake Haughtelin, on 
the south by the Colorado River, and on east and 
west by old river channels, No Man’s Island boasts 
a seemingly endless tangle of dusty roads, mes- 
quite trees, willows, cottonwoods, catclaw, tules, 
and assorted bottom-land shrubbery. 

To visit the island is to experience an other- 
world adventure in a land where folks build their 
houses with their own hands, using such materials 
as corrugated cartons, slats from orange crates, tin 
cans, adobe, and driftwood. 

The hasty tourist, crossing the bridge at Yuma 


on U. S. Highway 80, sees No Man’s Island from 
the hillside and does not recognize it. Howard 
Pyle, of radio station KTAR in Phoenix, has given 
the island its only publicity in a broadcast point- 
ing out its unique position. Never, until Tad Nich- 
ols and I went there, had the island been photo- 
graphed. In fact, some of its children saw cameras 
and posed for pictures for the first time. 

No signposts point the way to No Man’s Island. 
Yet it is reached easily by either of two routes. 
One, which eliminates passing through the Cali- 
fornia inspection station, begins at the foot of In- 
dian School Hill, a right turn from the highway 
for cars headed to the Golden Bear state. An im- 
proved dirt road winds over the hill, past a tow- 
ered church, and on to a junction with the Im- 
perial Dam highway. The traveler follows the 
highway, passing Indian School farm, to Supai 
Road, known also as Second Street. Here a right 
turn heads him straight for the entrance to No 
Man’s Island, scarcely a mile distant. 

An alternate route begins on the California 
side of the river, about three-fourths of a mile 
from the bridge. Travelers heading west turn 
right, through a Southern Pacific underpass over 
the Imperial Dam highway. From this point, the 
trail is the same, entering No Man’s Island over 
an abandoned river dike. At the dike, a sign indi- 
cates that Haughtelin Lake lies one mile to the 
left, over a two-track dirt road on top of the levee. 
Beyond the levee, with Dr. “H’s” home on the 
right, a maze of unsurveyed roads fans away to the 
island’s interior, hidden by underbrush and trees. 

A visit to the island entails no real hazards, but 
Yuma folk like to point up a few, some of them 
more fancied than real. 


In this self-built 
house lives energetic 
Charlie Smith. 

The pith helmet is a 
reminder that summer 
is so hot here that 
“even Hell won’t 


claim it.” 








“Beware of wild dogs,” they warn. “The island 
is infested with them.” 

Take care you don't get lost in the crisscross 
of unmarked roads.” 

“Stick to the road-ruts or you'll get bogged in 
river silt up to your axles.” 

“Why go there at all? There’s nothing to see.” 

Actually, island dogs are no more numerous 
than in your own home town and no more formi- 
dable than Fido. Roads are as poor as they are 
plentiful but only at night can a traveler success- 
fully lose himself on the 3,000-acre island. To get 
stuck a motorist would deliberately have to leave 
the well rutted roads for a junket across unchart- 
ed river-bottom sands. As for scenery and human 
interest, the island unconsciously maintains a 
complete, fresh supply of both. Island people, like 
Charlie Smith, are friendly and peaceful. Accord- 
ing to W. C. Haughtelin, Justice of the Peace in 
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the nearby California town of Winterhaven, they 

seldom engage in even minor criminal activity and 
the island, for all its obscurity, has never success- 
fully served as a hideout for hunted men. 

Now and then, as a matter of record, the U. S. 
Bureau of Land Management serves notice of 
eviction on the islanders. Quietly, those individ- 
ualists ignore such writs and calmly continue the 
normal cycle of their isolated existence. 

The arrival of Nichols and me, replete with 
photographic gear and pointed questions, jarred 
routine of island lives more than any event in the 
thirty-year history of the area. 

“Some of the boys,” Charlie Smith informed us, 
“thinks you're federal men, gettin’ evdence to 
throw us off.” 

We allayed his fears by showing samples of our 
prev iously published magazine work. Word quick- 
ly spread that, “those gen’men are okay.” Gifts of 
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No Man’s Island from Indian School Hill. The new river channel 
which formed the island is clearly visible at the upper right. 


chewing gum and small change to the small fry 
further cemented our favorable position. 

At the home of Lar P. Green, an aging bachelor 
who refused to pose for a picture on grounds that 
he would “break de camera sho’,” we met Law- 
rence and Margie Jackson. Newly arrived from 
Wichita, Kansas, the Jacksons came to the island 
for Mrs. Jackson’s health. 

In the tradition of island neighborliness, Lar 
Green was helping Larry Jackson construct a 
house. Built either of bricks made from the island’s 
adobe dirt or of frame, settlers’ homes are master- 
pieces of ingenuity. Jackson’s partly finished house 
showed two-by-four studs fished from the river 
or begged from lumberyards and contractors in 
Yuma, outside sheeting from hundreds of dis- 
mantled orange crates, and inside lining that once 
was corrugated cardboard boxes. 

Islanders exist almost entirely by agriculture. 
Surplus peas, beans, carrots, lettuce, and other 
truck crops that they do not eat they sell in near- 
by Yuma or Winterhaven. Likewise they dispose 
of excess beef, pork, and milk from both cows and 
goats. 

State agricultural quarantines and pest control 
services offer no obstacle to wily islanders. When 
selling in California, they say, “I’m from Winter- 
haven,” thus avoiding possible quarantine inspec- 
tion based on the fact that No Man’s Island may 
actually be Arizona ground. When selling in Ari- 
zona, they admit their island origin, for Arizona 
provides their school and law enforcement, assess- 
es—but does not often collect—personal property 
taxes, and even pays social welfare benefits. 

A California rumor insists that Arizona does 
these things in an effort to control votes of island 
residents. This does not seem likely, however, 
since the islanders are too few in number and too 
illiterate either to influence an election or care 
much about it. 

Mrs. Eleanor McCoy, Yuma postmaster, con- 
firmed the illiteracy of most island folk. 

“We give them mail service on rural route No. 
2,” she said, “but, since most of them can neither 
read nor write, the volume of mail destined for 
No Man’s Island is small.” 

Nevertheless, some of the benefits of public 
schooling are reaching a new generation. Twenty- 
three island children, ranging in age from six to 
thirteen or fourteen, attend the one-room, frame 
school house which is part of the Yuma County 
school system. 
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A Negro teacher, Mrs. Sadie B. Davis, pounds 
home the three “Rs” to children in grades from the 
first through the eighth. Only three or four island 
youngsters attend high school in Yuma, commut- 
ing each day on the Bard bus which passes within 
a half-mile of No Man’s Island. 

Painted a spotless white, the school house 
doubles as the island’s only church. Every Sunday, 
elders of the community, such as Dr. “H,” take 
turns instructing their neighbors in “de Lawd’s” 
work. In cold weather the school-church is said to 
be the most popular building on No Man’s Island— 
it reputedly has the island’s only heating stove. 
Church attendance rises and falls inversely to the 
thermometer. In winter, No Man’s Island is often 
cold enough to fill the church to overflowing. 
Usually, however, winter climate rivals that of 
the most swank resort-playgrounds of the world. 
But in the summer... 

“Mistah,” Charlie Smith complains, “in de sum- 
mer dis place is so hot dat even Hell won't have it.” 

Taxable personal property on the island con- 
sists mostly of second-rate farm machinery—trac- 
tors, discs, harrows, rakes, brush cutters, and an 
infrequent combine. Once in a while, an islander, 
flush from selling a few hogs or cattle, will re- 
member to pay his tax bill. Many are in arrears, 
and the Yuma County assessor is faced with the 
impossible task of extracting blood from a turnip. 

In some instances, the State of Arizona actually 
has to inject blood into the turnip. The state wel- 
fare commissioner carries on his docket five Island 
cases consisting of nine persons. To these families 
his department pays welfare benefits totaling $230 
a month. Because of uncertain ownership of the 
island, the state levies no taxes of any kind against 
its residents. The recipients of state welfare aid 
are in the fortunate position of having “represen- 
tation without taxation.” 

Living in comparative luxury, relative to the 
status of his neighbors, is the island’s most re- 
spected citizen. Dr. “H,” whose true name, Arthur 
Hickman Dearing, is unknown to most islanders, 
came to No Man’s Island from Los Angeles, twen- 
ty years ago. 

A graduate of Howard Medical School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dr. “H” readily admits that he has 
not been licensed to practice for twenty years. 
Nevertheless, island Negroes consult him on all 
matters pertaining to health. So do impoverished 
Indians and Mexicans, some of whom travel as 
far as 75 miles to secure his advice. In a soft voice 
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that betrays his South Carolina origin, Dr. “H” 
comments on his island career. 

“I’m not interested in money,” he declares. “I 
just try to do the Lord’s work.” 

Too poor to get medical aid elsewhere, most of 
Dr. “H’s” patients cannot afford to pay him. Some 
do pay with gifts of chickens, eggs, or garden prod- 
uce. Whenever he discovers a case of contagious 
disease on the island, Dr. “H” reports it to Yuma 
County medical authorities. Thanks to the doctor 
and to outdoor living, the islanders are mostly a 
hardy lot. Nichols and I spent several hours try- 
ing to locate “Auntie,” an old mammy reputed to 
be 105 years of age. When we asked Dr. “H” about 
her he replied: “Yes, Auntie is actually a hundred 
and five years old. But you can't see her now. She 
is in Phoenix for a vacation.” 

While doing “the Lord’s work,” Dr. “H” also 
manages to do some for himself. His extensive 
fields are planted in barley and flax. His corrals 
are filled with herds of fat milk goats, his pens 
alive with Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, and 
White Leghorn chickens. He has the only electric- 
ity on the island, the only Jeep station wagon, the 
only four-door sedan. He is devoted to Rusty, his 
cocker spaniel, and to a thirty-three-year-old horse. 
At present, he is investigating the new “wingless” 
breed of chickens, developed by a Midwestern 
farmer, and hopes to be the first to raise them in 
the Yuma area. 

Though Dr. “H” is largely responsible for the 
sturdy health of islanders, he can take no credit 
for their natural friendliness and generosity. Those 
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adjuncts to life on No Man’s Island. 


qualities seem to be inherent in the folks who 
make No Man’s Island their home. 

At Haughtelin Lake, a mile or so from the good 
doctor’s door, Ross Hedgpeth, a white man, op- 
erates a boat-landing and boat rental service. 
Hedgpeth likes to illustrate the friendliness of 
his black island neighbors by relating a personal 
experience. 

It seems he had started to Yuma in his truck, 
late one night, when a tire blew out, necessitating 
purchase of a new one. To continue his journey, 
Hedgpeth accepted a ride offered by an island 
Negro. The two men had never met before. Short- 
ly, they pulled into a service station, where Hedg- 
peth selected a tire. When the attendant refused 
the boatman’s check in payment, the Negro 
reached in his own pocket, paid cash for the tire, 
and unhesitatingly took Hedgpeth’s check. 

Lake Haughtelin, over which Ross Hedgpeth 
presides, is two miles long and about a quarter of 
a mile wide, fed by seepage from the Colorado 
River. It is a mecca for hunters of ducks, geese, and 
quail. From its waters, natives and visiting sports- 
men fish big-mouthed bass, crappies, and bluegill. 

By methods as old as are used in the bayous of 
Louisiana, islanders hunt frogs in the lake, valu- 
ing them for their legs which they fry Southern 
style or sell surreptitiously in the markets of Yuma. 
During frog season, June 1 to August 1, islanders 
visit the lake by night. Armed with flashlights, 
lanterns, and spears, they wait patiently for huge 
frogs, some weighing as much as two pounds, to 
show themselves. When an islander spots a quarry, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Larry Jackson, newcomers, 
rest a moment in front of one of the old 
pioneer wagons that are picturesque 











he blinds it by shining light in its eyes and then 
deftly spears it. 

Named after the late W. C. Haughtelin, a pio- 
neer who came to the island area in 1910, the lake 
is a popular week-end camp for teen-age boys. 
For two dollars a day, they rent Hedgpeth’s row 
boats, fish, swim in the lake, and savor a rustic 
vacation flavored with all the mystery of one of 
Tom Sawyer’s Mississippi River islands. 

On the south end of the island, opposite the 
lake, lies the farm of Curtis Power, one of the few 
white men who farm the region. Accompanied by 
Bill Marr, former extension agent for the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Nichols and I visited the 
Power place. 

Young, energetic Curtis Power has cleared 80 
acres for cultivation of hemp and barley. Using 
tractors, brush cutters, discs, and even a combine, 
Power reaps alternate crops of hemp for seed and 
soil revitalization, and barley, also a seed crop. 

Employing both Mexican and white helpers, 
Power raises prize hogs. Like other islanders, he 
irrigates with river water, gets his drinking water 
from wells, and has neither electricity nor modern 
plumbing. 

Though not easy, life on No Man’s Island is 
generally satisfactory for the man whose greatest 
wealth is ingenuity. One Negro farmer, father of 
twelve healthy children, fattens hogs on mesquite 
berries and reports, “they sho’ does fine. Jus’ fine.” 

Before completion of the vast All American 
Canal project, with its accompanying dams, such 
as Imperial, island life was not without dangers. 
During spring floods, the old river channel, which 
bounds the land, used to fill, making of No Man’s 
Island a true island. On one of these occasions, 
while trying to escape flood waters, seven Negro 
islanders were drowned, attempting to cross the 
river on horseback. 

Because No Man’s Island is rich with silt-laden 
sandy loam, it is a potential prize either for Ari- 
zona, California, or the United States. 

A year or so ago, D. R. Averill, a Federal Bureau 
of Land Management engineer, came down from 
San Francisco to survey the island. Following his 
investigation, he declared that the island was arti- 
ficially created by farmers, dynamiting to turn the 
river from their lands. He feels that the sudden 
shift of the river in 1920 does not imply an altera- 
tion in the boundary line between California and 
Arizona. 

Says he: “This boundary, then and now, follows 


Some of the No Man’s Island roads 
are hidden away in trees and brush. 














































the thread of the river as defined naturally prior 
to 1920. This in effect does apparently create an 
island or no-man’s-land, situated in Arizona but 
lying beyond the Colorado River in what normally 
would be termed California.” 

Ultimately, the United States Supreme Court 
may have to decide which state owns No Man's 
Island. Conceivably, it could decide that neither 
state owns it, directing proper Federal authorities 
to declare its land open to homesteading with 
preference for veterans. If this should happen, 
the hundred or so residents of No Man’s Island 
would be forced to vacate the land, abandoning 
work which took years of sacrifice. 

Somehow, islanders, like Dr. “H” who speaks 
for them, are not worried. 

“A long time ago,” Dr. “H” relates, “following a 
shift in the river, California laid claim to the land 
on which the Yuma City Hall rests.” He pauses, 
thoughtfully. “Well,” he concludes, “that was all 
cleared up. Yuma still has its City Hall...” 

Dr. “H” doesn’t finish. He figures the implica- 
tion of his remarks are clear. The boundary ques- 
tion will also be resolved and No Man’s Islanders 
will, ultimately, still have their land. END 
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Pavement Artists of the Past 


BASED ON AN ARTICLE BY LEWIS W. WALKER WITH ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


NDIANS living along the banks of the Colorado 

River many centuries ago “drew” figures on the 
desert pavement to a scale far outdoing the most am- 
bitious works of modern sidewalk artists. Southern 
California had “super-colossal productions” ages be- 
fore Hollywood was ever heard of. 

About 15 miles north of Blythe, along U. S. 95 and 
near the river, you may see their ancient pictographs 
in the gravel of the “Giant Desert Figures State His- 
torical Site.”* There are some you can drive right up 
to on a desert track. The best way to see them of 
course — and what an advantage you have over their 
prehistoric designers! — is from the air. 

A short time ago the group north of Blythe was the 
photographic objective of a plane trip by Malcolm F. 
Farmer (then director of the San Diego Museum of 
Man, now assistant director of the Museum of North- 
erm Arizona, Flagstaff), G. E. Kirkpatrick, photog- 
rapher, and pilot Bert Cooper of the Del Mar Airport. 
The two largest figures, human male and female, and 
a smaller four-legged animal, were sighted on ancient 
river levels about 100 feet above the present stream. 
Every detail stood out boldly and remained visible 
from afar — from the ground, on the other hand, the 


*See map, pp. 22-23, Sunset Sportsman’s Atlas: Colo- 
rado River and Lake Mead, by C. E. Erickson (1952). 


mere size of these gigantic pictographs distorts them 
so much it is hard to recognize what they represent. 

Some of the questions that leap to the observer's 
mind can be answered, others only guessed at. In 1939 
Malcolm J. Rogers, curator of the San Diego Museum, 
published an account of the archeology of California’s 
southeastern desert region.* Summarizing his own 
and earlier surveys, Rogers draws from artifacts, house 
sites, and gravel figures, the dim outlines of a stone- 
age culture, or “industry,” to use the less comprehen- 
sive word, which he terms the Malpais Industry. His 
paper is necessarily technical; what interests most of 
us is the inferable picture of a lower Colorado River 
basin but little changed in recent geologic time, and 
of a people living there, or at least passing that way, 
perhaps long before the ancestors of the Indians found 
there by Spanish explorers. Such evidence as there is 
suggests to Rogers that they were “a roving people.” 
In any case, stone, being everywhere abundant in the 
cobbles and gravels of “desert pavement” covering the 
river terraces, entered very considerably into their 
lives. 


* Early Lithic Industries of the Lower Basin of the Colo- 
rado River and Adjacent Desert Areas, San Diego Museum 
Papers, No. 3. San Diego, May 1939. vi + 75 pp., illus- 
trated. 





The figure of a man similar to the one above is described by Rogers as being 104 feet long. 

His drawing is roughly plotted from ground measurements, apparently, and differs in some details 
from this aérial view, hence we cannot be sure it is the same one. Your guess is as good as ours 

on the species of the four-legged animal—a sheep, perhaps. (G. E. Kirkpatrick) 

The ground view below shows the effect of foreshortening. (F. M. Rogers) 


There are the crudely flaked and chipped stone 
tools (nothing of wood or other organic material has 
turned up, of course). The “houte sites” are circular 
clearings in the desert pavement, with stones piled up 
to form low rims, but there is no evidence that they 
were other than temporary shelters. 

The “gravel pictographs” illustrated here were 
formed in the same way: by raking or picking off the 
surface stones from the natural pavement to expose 
unweathered stones beneath. Through long ages of 
exposure the desert pavement acquires a dark patina 
or “varnish”; freshly exposed stones “are usually cov- 
ered with a white film of lime,” and take a very long 
time to darken. Thus it is plain to see how the picto- 
graphs were formed. “It seems strange,” Rogers ob- 
serves, “that these large and unique structures have 
gone practically unmentioned in archeologic literature 
for so many years, as the geologist Blake mentioned 
seeing one near Yuma in 1854.” One large human 
figure is said to have been destroyed near Topock, 
Arizona, to provide ballast for the railroad, and the 
example Blake reported no longer exists. 

The why of these giant works of pavement art re- 
mains perhaps unanswerable. Reasoning from their 
size, Rogers believes they were done not by individual _ thing big.” 


artists but by many working together, and that they 
probably had ceremonial significance in some kind of 
cult. Whatever the motive behind these curious crea- 
tions, we can enjoy the thought that their makers 


found the age-old human satisfaction in “doing some- 
END 
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This aérial photograph is unquestionably of the same figure as one described and 
plotted by Rogers. The overall length of this female, he says, is 94 feet; the distance 
between the outstretched hands, 62 feet. The average diameter of the circle, which he 
considers older work, is 124 feet. The “horse” is 44 feet from nose to tail, and 

stands 29 feet at the shoulder. (G. E. Kirkpatrick) 








IT BEGAN WITH A BLOODSTONE: The Mineral Life of William B. Pitts 


ALIFORNIANS, in particular, and a great many 
C people throughout the nation should be forever 
thankful that “Shady” Myrick happened to stop in at 
Gardner’s Drug Store in San Bernardino one fine 
autumn day in 1906. 

There was nothing questionable about Shady’s char- 
acter. He was a prospector from Death Valley, and he 
followed a rather sagacious practice of always work- 
ing in the shade. He had no gold but he did have, this 
day, an unusually fine bloodstone. And bless his un- 
sunburned hide, Shady sold the stone to a gentleman 
calling on the druggist, a salesman from back East. 

The salesman was William B. Pitts. On that day 
he became a collector of gem minerals, and since his 
“retirement” (27 years ago) he has devoted himself 
to mineralogy. Pitts is Honorary Curator of Gem Min- 
erals at the California Academy of Sciences — and the 
acknowledged dean of American lapidaries. 

He is known especially for the magnificent collec- 
tion of gem minerals he presented to the Academy 
some 18 years ago. The Pitts Collection, which fills an 
entire corridor of the Academy’s North American Hall, 
is undoubtedly the largest ever to come from one 
man’s hands. A national mineralogical magazine has 
called it “unquestionably the finest of its kind in the 
country.” Another says it is probably the most repre- 
sentative gem mineral collection; it is alone in variety 
and quality. Its opals, jasper, and apple-green chryso- 
prase are unsurpassed. 

The collection at the Academy is only part of Pitts’s 
work, however. A list of museums, colleges, and other 
organizations displaying his handiwork sounds like a 
catalog of the mineral exhibits of the country: Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History; Geology Mu- 
seum, Emory University; Smithsonian Institution; Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum; Cranbrook Institute of 
Science; Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences; Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; American 
Museum of Natural History; Tallahassee Geology Mu- 
seum — there are many others. 

Pitts has never sold a specimen and refuses to do so. 
In fact, all his work has been given away — he hasn’t 
a single display case of his own. 

William B. Pitts was born 85 years ago in southern 
Georgia, near Thomasville. His father had been a 
captain in the Confederate Army. His grandfather, 
an army surgeon in the War of 1812, served under 
Andrew Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans and in 
the Seminole War in Florida. 

Billy Pitts grew up in Georgia. Taking a cue from 
his grandfather, he became a druggist’s apprentice. 
In his first position young Pitts showed two charac- 
teristics that have marked all his efforts: single-mind- 
edness, and the ability to do uncommonly well what- 
ever his hands found to do. From 1895 to 1905 he was 
a prescription clerk with the Jacobs Pharmacy of At- 
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lanta. Pitts conceived the idea of and wrote a news- 
letter for doctors. This letter not only kept doctors 
informed of new drugs and pharmaceutical products— 
a vital service — but it brought in an astounding 
amount of business. 

The head of the Eisner-Mendelson Company of 
New York, a firm that sold mineral water and salts 
from the world-famous Carlsbad Springs in Germany, 
heard of the Pitts newsletter. Mr. Eisner was so im- 
pressed that he promptly offered the enterprising 
editor a position as sales representative, with the 
whole country for his territory. Thus it was that Pitts 
left Georgia, and came in due course to be in Gardner’s 
Drug Store in San Bernardino, where he bought the 
piece of bloodstone. Pitts says he was so thrilled with 
the natural beauty of the rough stone that he then and 
there resolved to start collecting gem minerals. 

For the next 20 years Pitts spent all his free time 
collecting — week ends, holidays, vacations. He went 
to work for Horlick’s Malted Milk Company in 1916, 
after World War I wrecked the Carlsbad Springs en- 
terprise. But for both firms Pitts spent about 20 months 
of each two years traveling his circuit, and in his spare 
time collected rocks. Porters and bellboys earned their 
tips when they carried his luggage. 

Pitts developed a systematic approach to mineral 
hunting. First he visited state capitals and read all 
the literature he could find pertaining to each state’s 
mineral deposits. Then he called on the major mu- 
seums, becoming acquainted with geologists and min- 
eralogists on their staffs. He was soon able to list as 
intimate friends such personatities as Dr. George Kunz 
of Tiffany Company; Dr. O. C. Farrington, Field 
(now Chicago) Museum; Dr. H. Whitlock, American 
Museum of Natural History; Dr. S. Gordon, Phila- 
delphia Academy, and Dr. George P. Merrill and Dr. 
W. F. Foshag, curators of geology, in turn, at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

From all of these and from many others Pitts got 
encouragement and helpful advice. As his own knowl- 
edge of minerals and deposits grew, he became their 
respected colleague and an expert in the field. But the 
actual business of gem collecting, he says, remained 
a solo proposition. In the early 1900’s few but sci- 
entists were interested in rocks. 

Pitts went it alone, visiting remote reaches of the 
West and Southwest. He prospected often in Death 
Valley, then a virgin paradise of mineral deposits all 
but overlooked by the gold seekers. As he collected 
he stored his material in wholesale drug houses in At- 
lanta, Denver, Philadelphia, and Salt Lake City. When 
he retired in 1925 and moved permanently to Sunny- 
vale, California, he possessed more than a ton of high 
quality gem minerals. Here he had to build most of 
his grinding equipment himself. There were no com- 
mercial outfits then, no diamond saws, no grinding 
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wheels as we know them today, no cerium oxide or 
felt buffs. His working days became longer and even 
more regular than formerly. From his shop came a 
steady flow of polished stones. Generously he gave 
them away, to institutions and individuals, faster than 
any ten other men even collected gem minerals. 

He continued to add to his collection, however, by 
direct purchase and by personal prospecting. Pitts and 
Dr. Foshag, who was especially interested in borax 
crystals, spent ten days in Death Valley in 1928, and 
collected minerals in the Boulder Dam area the fol- 
lowing year. Pitts kept in contact with other collectors 
in this country and abroad (such as Norman Seward 
in Australia). He had standing agreements to buy 
truly outstanding semi-precious gems they acquired. 
For example, he purchased (from Seward) a collec- 
tion of Australian opals that was exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco, 1939-40. 

One of the most exciting strikes Pitts ever made 
was in 1926 — the huge deposit of orbicular jasper at 
Morgan Hill, Santa Clara County, California. Some- 
one had found a small fragment near Morgan Hill and 
had sent it to Pitts. Figuring that a deposit of the or- 
bicular jasper must be nearby, he drove down to 
Llagas Creek. He found small bits of jasper in the 
creek, and as he traveled upstream he began to find 
large chunks. “I came to a large boulder, and I was 
pounding away when I happened to look up — and 
there was a whole confounded cliff of the stuff!” 

With help, Pitts hauled out about five tons of choice 
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material. Today every important museum in the Unit- 
ed States has a display of cabochons and flats of the 
Morgan Hill orbicular jasper. It is called California 
poppy jasper by many, because of the red and yellow 
circles in it that look like flowers. Striking examples 
of this beautiful stone are included in the Pitts Col- 
lection at the Academy. 

Pitts gave his collection to the Academy in 1933, 
and in 1935 he moved his shop there. Within this one 
collection several of Pitts’s pioneering contributions 
to the lapidary art are revealed. He was one of the 
first, if not the very first, to cut moss agate and agat- 
ized wood into thin sections, showing their delicate 
beauty as transparencies. He also did much of the 
original development on thin mineral sections for pro- 
jection slides. 

An especially arresting exhibit consists of polished 
slabs of petrified wood. This display is perhaps sur- 
passed only by a similar exhibit at the museum in 
Arizona’s Petrified Forest National Monument — one 
that was also prepared by William B. Pitts. He has 
also turned a great deal of his creative genius to dis- 
play methods. In the Academy collection the stone 
is the thing. Background materials are subdued, the 
better to point up the natural beauty of myriad gems 
and minerals. 

His greatest achievement, however, has been de- 
scribed by one of his close friends. When Leland 
Quick began publication of the Lapidary Journal, he 
dedicated the magazine to Pitts. In a lead editorial he 
said, “His contribution to the lapidary art is great in 
many directions but principally in the happiness he 
has brought to many thousands in making them realize 
that there are ‘sermons in stones.’ ” 

It is gratifying to note that the public is continu- 
ally expressing its appreciation of William B. Pitts. 
He has been named a Patron of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and he has been made honorary life 
member of at least ten mineral societies in various 
parts of the country. He could cover his office walls 
with citations and certificates of merit from organiza- 
tions displaying his specimens. Recently a day was 
dedicated to him at the twelfth annual convention of 
the California Federation of Mineralogical Societies. 
The Federation placed a bronze plaque to him at the 
Academy. 

William Pitts has greatly appreciated these many 
honors, but he has always accepted them humbly. He 
feels he has done no more than bring out in his speci- 
mens the beauty God placed there. Some of his cita- 
tions contain well-deserved praise, but nothing better 
could be said of William B. Pitts than that he exem- 
plifies in his own fine character the same genuineness, 
the same individuality exhibited by the stones that 
to him represent God’s handiwork at its best. 

Lioyp W. Stapes and RuEt R. CROCKER 
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NE of the most beautiful sights nature affords the 
appreciative eyes of man is the sunset. The whole 
palette of nature appears to be splashed like the spec- 
trum across the sky. The gorgeous displays of the sun- 


set — and sunrise — are created by the atmospheric 
envelope surrounding the earth, a thin blanket equal 
in thickness at most to one tenth of the earth’s diam- 
eter. 

One of the striking features of the sunset is the flat- 
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tening distortion of the sun’s disc. On some occasions 
the sun becomes so disfigured it loses all resemblance 
to the even disc it presents when high in the sky, and 
settles like a fiery, half-deflated balloon against the 
western horizon. The source of this flattening is a 
phenomenon called atmospheric refraction, an utter 
nuisance to the astronomer. 

Measurement of star positions is one of the astron- 
omer'’s exacting tasks. This is not simply an ivory- 
tower intellectual pastime, but is a matter of utmost 
practical importance to mankind the world over. The 
whole business of time and navigation depends upon 
star positions — the accuracy of the former hangs on 
the precise determination of the latter. Atmospheric 
refraction makes necessary one of the largest correc- 
tions to observations of star positions. 

Refraction is simply the bending of light as it 
passes from one medium into another where the den- 
sities of the two media are different. Light from a star 
passes from empty space into the earth’s atmosphere 
and thus is subject to bending. The density of the air 
is not uniform but decreases with altitude. Our atmos- 
phere has in fact no definite upper boundary. Gener- 
ally a thousand miles is given as its thinned-out extent 
beyond the globe, but it is dense enough only a hun- 
dred miles or less above ground to start meteors glow- 
ing by its friction. Since the air’s density lessens grad- 
ually with its distance away from the earth, a ray of 
light from outer space is bent gradually above an arc 
as it passes through the atmosphere to the earth’s sur- 
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face. The sketch shows the path of a light-ray from a 
star as it traverses our atmosphere to reach an ob- 
server's eye. Rays are traced from two stars, one di- 
rectly overhead and the other at a small angle to the 
horizon. It will be seen that light from the overhead 
star passes through the air without deviation, but that 
the slanting ray is bent so that to the observer the star 
appears higher above the horizon than it actually is. 
One may guess from this that a star still nearer the 
horizon will be elevated still more by refraction — its 
light has to come through more atmosphere. 
Because of the sun’s nearness to us, a point on its 
lower edge — just after sunrise or just before sunset 
— is very plainly closer to the horizon than a point on 
its upper edge. The sun appears flattened when near 
the horizon because the lower edge or “limb” is ele- 
vated by refraction more than the upper. The flat- 
tening may amount to about one fifth of the sun’s 
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diameter; the whole disc of the sun is elevated by 
refraction to the extent that it seems to be just touch- 
ing the horizon when it actually is entirely below. 

The atmosphere can claim full credit for the glori- 
ous colors of sunrise and sunset — refraction does not 
produce them. The reddening of the sun and conse- 
quent brilliant coloring of the clouds are due to the 
scattering out of the violet, blue, and green parts of 
the sun’s spectrum by the molecules of the air and dust 
suspended in it. Light from the sun when it is setting 
or rising takes a much longer path through the air than 
when it is overhead. The red and yellow parts of the 
light penetrate this greater thickness of air better than 
the blue and green parts. 

Whatever their physical and optical causes, the 
splendid colors of an evening or early morning sky 
more than compensate for the atmospheric difficulties 
that plague the astronomer. G.W.B. 


The two California sunset views are from photographs by Blackmer Humphrey. 
Californians are familiar—sometimes too much so—with cloudless sunsets 

like the one beyond Joshua trees in the desert, with new moon and star. 

The diagram on opposite page is from a drawing by Traute Duell. 








Field and stream department 


Sportsman’s Country. By Donald Culross Peattie. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1952. 180 pp., sketches 
by Henry B. Kane. $3.00. 

Though not himself a hunter, the author is nonetheless a 

keen and observant sportsman. He has compiled in this 

volume a dozen essays, each an appreciation of one or 
another of the commoner game animals and the country 
it inhabits — such as the gray squirrel in the hickory 
groves, the mule deer in the western mountains, and the 
red fox in Virginia’s rolling hills. Two are accounts of 
fishes — the trout and black bass. Peattie’s fluent and 
poetic writing, familiar to nearly all Americans, is fully up 
to standard in Sportsman's Country. A.S.L. 


Beatty’s Cabin. By Elliott S. Barker. The University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 1953. 220 pp., 32 
photos. $4.50. 

Assembled in this volume are the reminiscences of one 

who was fortunate enough to have grown up in the upper 

Pecos of central New Mexico — as lovely a piece of country 

as exists in the West. The author builds his story around 

a place, the place where George Beatty located his hunting 

and prospecting cabin about 1880 at the upper forks of 

the Pecos. The story includes the early history of the 
region, the development of the Forest Service program 

(culminating in reservation of the Pecos Wilderness area), 

hunting and fishing tales, an account of efforts in wildlife 

conservation, and numerous incidents and happenings in 
the lives of the men and women who have lived, worked 
and played there. Many persons know and love the western 
mountains, but few can express their feelings for the high 
country as clearly and as well as Elliott Barker, who for 
years has been State Game Warden of New Mexico. 
A.S.L. 


DISCOVERY IN BOOKS 
Red rock and red men 


The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People. By Walter Collins 
O’Kane. The Civilization of the American Indian Series. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 1953. xii + 267 
pp., 24 photographs in color by the author. $5.00. 


Sun in the Sky: The Hopi Indians of the Arizona Mesa 
Lands. By Walter Collins O’Kane. The Civilization of 
the American Indian Series. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. 1950. xvii + 261 pp., 91 photographs by 
the author, 4 panoramic maps, 18 chapter-head decora- 
tions. $4.00. 

Navajos, Gods, and Tom-Toms. By S. H. Babington, 
M.D. Greenberg: Publisher, New York. 1950. x + 246 
pp., 41 photographs, endpaper sketch map. $3.50. 

Traders to the Navajos: The Story of the Wetherills of 
Kayenta. By Frances Gillmor and Louisa Wade Weth- 
erill. The University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 
1952. 265 pp., 9 photographs. $3.50. 

Land of Room Enough and Time Enough. By Richard 
E. Klinck. The University of New Mexico Press, Albu- 
querque. 1953. 135 pp., 46 photographs, 8 of them in 
color. $6.00. 

The five books just listed all have to do with the same 125- 

mile-square part of the United States. The small piece of 
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our land that inspired their four authors, and many more, is 
the heart of the Navajo and Hopi Indian country. It com- 
prises roughly one-sixth of the state of Arizona, her ex- 
treme northeast, plus narrow continguous strips of Utah 
and New Mexico. The extreme southwest corner of Colo- 
rado is thrown in to square it off. Broadly, the area may be 
described as high plateau fantastically carved by erosion 
into a jumble of steep-walled canyons dividing long finger- 
like ridges which ultimately break down to form isolated 
mesas and buttes. Where erosion has gone the farthest, 
only broad valleys remain, with their floors, in turn, gullied 
by outwash from the deep canyons. Capping all is an iso- 
lated dome above ten thousand feet in elavation, Navajo 
Mountain, in the northwest corner. 

There is probably no part of our country in which the 
visitor feels at first more like a stranger in a foreign land. 
To begin with, it is remote, but not in the sense that Chi- 
cago is remote from San Francisco. Its remoteness lies 
directly in the task of getting there — you are more or less 
on your own — but also intangibly in its seeming out of 
context, out of time. Signs saying “Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion” and, well within, “Hopi Indian Reservation” are no 
more than a vague hint, jolting the consciousness no more 
than like signs elsewhere. The impact is gradual, increas- 
ing with your distance away from Highway 66. And at 
last you, the self-confident tourist, can experience right 
here in the U. S. the slight queasiness of being the stranger, 
almost the intruder, in a foreign country. For this stark and 
sometimes overwhelming land is the ancient home of peo- 
ples now numbering close to eighty thousand, whose an- 
cestors tended their cornfields here before America was 
even a myth to yours. 

The first impact of bewildering strangeness is a source 
of humor in the account of a tyro who doesn’t mind giving 
away his own greenness as he tells it. Such was the case 
with Dr. S$. H. Babington, prominent Berkeley physician 
and surgeon, who was medical officer with the Rainbow 
Bridge - Monument Valley Expedition of 1934. In Navajos, 
Gods, and Tom-Toms, he relates with complete candor the 
experiences through which he progressed in one summer 
season from his start as the rankest novice of Navajoland 
to a position of respect and acceptance among Navajos as 
white medicine man. Prospective visitors can profit from 
the doctor’s first encounter, at the trading post in Tuba 
City: 

“T tried to practice my meager Navajo, which I had 
learned from friends on this trip, on a tall middle-aged 
Navajo carrying a rug over his right shoulder and leaning 
against the outer wall of the store. . . . I approached and 
whispered into his ear, . . . “Yaheh-teh,’ meaning ‘hello,’ but 
the man did not respond. He showed no evidence of even 
having seen me. So I tried again, speaking still louder. Re- 
ceiving no response, I spoke still louder. However, the 
man paid no attention to me at all. I thought that perhaps 
he was deaf, so I started shouting. Receiving no recogni- 
tion, I became frightened, especially when he appeared so 
stern. 

“To avoid embarrassment and possibly trouble, I quietly 
walked over to a much younger Indian. I hoped that his 
response would be more favorable, since the younger gen- 
eration attends the Government schools. I started by yaheh- 
tehing all over again. However, his reaction was not very 
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different from the elder’s. After this experience, I decided 
not to speak to any more Navajos until I had become better 
acquainted. . .. But how was I going to get acquainted?” 

The passage is quoted at length because it contains in a 
purely negative way one key to getting acquainted with 
Navajos. You don’t rush up and shout hello at them, in 
a whisper or otherwise, any more than you would at a 
stranger on the street in your home town. Older Navajos 
can maintain a studied indifference to the white stranger 
that is indeed unnerving. It doesn’t always happen, of 
course, but the Government schools can turn this, in youths, 
ultimately into cynical contempt — we educate them to our 
ways, then give them no commensurate place in our econ- 
omy or society. Then, too, it is a matter of differing customs. 
One Navajo approaches another, friend or stranger, in re- 
spectful silence. Privacy is not carelessly invaded. 

How Dr. Babington learned these things, and a great 
many more, as he became acquainted with Dinneh, the 
People, makes the bulk of his entertaining and informative 
book. Through the good offices of John Wetherill of Kay- 
enta, the white doctor had the rare privilege of watching 
sandpainting ceremonies. He was naturally led into a 
study of Navajo “medicine” and associated religious be- 
liefs. What he learned of them is summarized in the clos- 
ing chapters. Although it is subject to criticism on certain 
scores from some who are much more intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Navajos, it is, all in all, a good and useful book 
to read before your own trip into the land of the Painted 
Desert, the Rainbow Bridge, and Monument Valley. 

Land of Room Enough and Time Enough, as a title for 
a book about Monument Valley, is ironically misfitting in 
one way at least (this is not said to open a quarrel with the 
author, Richard E. Klinck, or his publisher). The Valley 
is part of Navajo country, which admittedly gives nowhere 
the quick-glance appearance of being overcrowded, or 
rushing toward any manifest destiny. We recall, however, 
that when we were there in 1933 as a staff-member of the 
first Rainbow Bridge - Monument Valley Expedition, the 
going estimate of Navajo population was around 40,000. 
Today, Bill Adams of Shonto (a trading post on the Res- 
ervation) tells us, there are 72,000 Navajos. Klinck says 
7,304 returned from Bosque Redondo in 1868. Look at 
these figures, then look at the land. Beautiful? None more 
so — but it is the terrible beauty of rock and desert. There 
is little water, less arable soil. Forage for sheep and horses 
grows sparser as numbers increase. The figures we give are 
a graphic index of the Navajos’ terrific fecundity and racial 
vitality. The appearance of “room enough” is utterly de- 
ceiving from their viewpoint. And if their increase-rate 
continues, there is obviously not time enough to resolve 
what is already a critical situation. 

Look beneath the beauty, visitor. Klinck has done so, 
whether or not he has seen the irony of his title. To his 
credit be it said that he reminds us vigorously whose land 
Monument Valley is, even though its beauty is for all to 
enjoy. We agree with him wholeheartedly that “Monument 
Valley needs and deserves the protection [from private 
exploitation] we can give it.” He goes on to say: “Already 
the Careless One is invading Monument Valley and tar- 
nishing the virgin touch found there. . . . The problem at 
hand is quite obvious. With federal control, the Indians 
could be forced out. Without it, he [sic] soon will be over- 
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run and his scenic home rudely degraded. If the National 
Park Service comes into the valley it must come armed 
with special legislation which permits the red man to re- 
main undisturbed. . .. He should continue to own his land. 
We should come only to gaze on its wonders, and leave no 
trace of our visit. And federal protection must be gained 
or these matchless wonders will be forever lost.” 

Now to glance at his beginning: Klinck has told quite 
well the geological story of how this valley of sandstone 
spires came to be, and the human story of its ancient Bas- 
ket-maker and Pueblo inhabitants as archeologists have 
deduced it. He tells of Spanish explorers — how they 
widely circled the valley but missed it — then of the Nava- 
jos, and finally of the Wetherills, and the Gouldings. Some- 
times, we think, Mr. Klinck has been transported by zeal 
for his subject, but we do not blame him. For 20 years 
we have burned to see the Monuments again (we thank 
him for telling about the Expedition, too). 

All who cherish memories of Kayenta hospitality, just 
outside the valley, at the hands of John and Louisa Weth- 
erill, but have missed Traders to the Navajos ( first edition, 
1934), can now get it in The University of New Mexico 
Press’ reissue of 1952. It is fitting tribute and memorial to 
that truly great pioneer couple who so completely identi- 
fied themselves with the cause of peace and understanding 
between Indian and white. Their passing almost ten years 
ago marked the end of an era in Navajo country. With the 
collaboration that only Louisa Wade Wetherill could have 
given, Frances Gillmor has woven into the record of the 
Southwest one of its most remarkable stories. 

The great central plateau of our area is Black Mesa. 
Southward this tableland breaks into “long, irregular, 
knobby fingers.” On three of these, and on the low land 
between, sit eleven villages of the Hopi Indians, whose 
57 by 68-mile reservation is entirely surrounded by that 
of the Navajo. A village perched on the extreme end of 
Third Mesa, Old Oraibi, was founded about 1150 a.p. and 
has been continuously occupied ever since. It is believed 
to be the oldest inhabited community in America, and 
there is reason to suppose it was built by the Pueblo people 
moving south from abandoned cliff dwellings. They are the 
probable ancestors of the five or six thousand Hopis living 
today, whose way of life has changed little over the cen- 
turies. 

The Hopi way of life has been simply and sympathet- 
ically stated by an entomologist, Walter Collins O’Kane, 
who came to visit and stayed to learn and to make friends. 
His two recent books, Sun in the Sky and The Hopis have 
won a high place in the literature of the American Indian. 
Mr. O’Kane, who holds an honorary Sc.D. degree from 
Ohio State, is the rare combination of scientist, skilled 
photographer, and seasoned writer. Clarity and objectivity 
characterize all three parts. After reading the books, or 
either one, you feel that you share the author’s experience 
and knowledge of these admirable desert people to the 
fullest extent possible through print. His full-color por- 
traits of (mostly) the older Hopis in The Hopis, are the 
more living and telling for the absence of photographic 
trickery in lighting and pose. O’Kane’s style is as clear as 
desert air, as unpretentious as the mesa-dwellers he de- 
scribes. : 

Sun in the Sky is the more generally descriptive. It can 
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best be summarized in the author’s own words at the end 
of Chapter I: 


Always I have found [the Hopis] extraordinarily in- 
teresting human beings, pursuing a life that had its be- 
ginnings long before Columbus set sail. They are poised 
to a degree that not many of our own race attain. They are 
alert. They are contented. They have a firm respect for the 
right of a human being to privacy and independence. They 
have handed down from generation to generation a rich 
body of tradition. They are self-sufficient, standing on 
their own feet, seeking no support at others’ expense. They 
have found a way to raise their children as genuinely use- 
ful members of the family, even from early childhood. 
They are reserved, but tolerant of a stranger. They have 
an amazing ability in pictorial art and in design and form. 
They are soft-voiced. Although reticent toward the white 
man, they show a quiet courtesy that seldom fails. They 
maintain a civilization in which the individual has com- 
plete independence and freedom, yet is part of a closely 
knit community — and this civilization is the oldest in 
America. These facts, and the experiences from which they 
are drawn, are the reason for this book. 


The Hopis is particularly about “the oldest living gen- 
eration [which] represents in impressive degree the old 
values, the old Hopi way of life . . . men and women who 
are eighty years old, ninety, ninety-five. Inevitably they 
are passing.” Their reward is knowing they have done 
their best to instill in those that follow the virtues that 
are enabling them to accept change gracefully, to bend 
new ways to their own, to remain Hopis in the best sense. 
They have contributed much to the sum of human dignity. 


No land is richer in scenic values than this, with its 
Rainbow Bridge, Canyon de Chelly, Monument Valley. 
None is better endowed with the fascination of the past 
— here are the greatest cliff dwellings, from Betatakin and 
Keet Seel to Mesa Verde at the far northeast; and Petrified 
Forest is on the south. But above all, it is a land in which 
people are living today — people like us yet differing in 
ways worthy of our appreciation and fullest understanding. 

D.G.K. 


Emory’s entrada 


Lieutenant Emory Reports: A Reprint of Lieutenant W. 
H. Emory’s “Notes of a Military Reconnoissance.” Intro- 
duction and notes by Ross Calvin, Ph.D. The University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 1951. 208 pp., 
maps. $4.50. 

In the historical, geographical, and scientific literature of 
the Southwest from the Rio Grande to the Pacific Coast, 
references to “Emory’s Notes,” or “Report,” are frequent 
enough to make it highly desirable to have Emory handy 
when any serious reading is in progress. Dr. Calvin and 
the UNM Press have furnished just the handy Emory 
needed, in attractive format and lightened of the obsolete 
“Astronomical Observations” and other matters of purely 
antiquarian interest today. Here is “Bold Emory’s” camp- 
fire log of his tremendously important military-scientific- 
exploratory mission, 1846-47, for our Government, with 
just enough editing and annotating for smoothness. Em- 
ory’s own map — a cartographic monument — is reproduced 
sectionally. An outline end-paper map of the entire route 
would have been extremely useful. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


maker rented them out on a short-term basis, or that 
he dealt in second-hand as well as new stock”! 

In any case, Adams, attempting to evaluate the dis- 
covery, believes that it “sheds a great deal of new light 
on the technique and distribution of prehistoric weav- 
ing in the Southwest. None of the implement types 
included represents a new discovery; but there has 
been a consistent failure to recognize weaving acces- 
sories for what they are in Southwestern archeology, 
and the fortuitous discovery of this group in close 
association opens the way for the proper identification 
of a great deal of previously problematical material. 
. . . Information on the prehistoric Pueblo loom is 
amazingly scarce, considering the numbers of woven 
fabrics that have been recovered. . . .” The Navajo 
Mountain find “establishes beyond question” that the 
vertical or “true” loom was present and had “reached 
full development in the prehistoric Southwest.” 


Watcu For ApamMs’ complete article in a coming issue 
of American Antiquity. It is fully documented, and it 
illustrates how much an archeologist must have in 
common with a good detective in the ability to draw 
logical inferences from the material in hand, its “con- 
text” of site and locality, and his own background of 


knowledge of the field. 
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SEPT. 29—The Wheel. ‘The development 
of the wheel and its profound effect on the 
course of civilization. Dr. William M. 
Kays, Stanford University, Guest Scientist. 





OCT. 6—Optical Illusions. How our eyes, 
among the most useful of all recording 
instruments, are often deceived. Demon- 
strations of errors in measurement, dis- 
tance and other observations of the eye. 
Dr. Harvey E. White, University of Cali- 
fornia, Guest Scientist. 








OCT. 13—Mystery of Dreams. Dr. Doug- 
las M. Kelley, noted psychiatrist, explains 
the latest medical theories of dream inter- 
pretation. How dreams are brought about 
and the extent to which they can be ac- 
counted for in our daily lives. 


OCT. 20—Discovery of the Virus. What 
medical science is learning about viruses 
in the never ending war against disease. 
How many viruses are at last visible with 
the aid of powerful new microscopes. No- 
bel prize-winner Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
Guest Scientist. 


OCT. 27 — Nature — Camouflage Expert. 
Protective coloring and pattern among 
animals — a means of survival — demon- 
strated with strange fish, insects, mammals 
and other life forms from around the 
world. Dr. Robert Stebbins, University of 
California, Guest Scientist. 
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NOV. 3—The Magic of Metals. Interest- 
ing laboratory demonstrations of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of such basic metals 
as gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and 
quicksilver. 


NOV. 10—Animal Psychology. Exploring 
the theory that animals have basic atti- 
tudes, can be trained to advantage, and 
are believed to have feelings and emo- 
tions. Demonstrations with dogs and other 
animals by Dr. Roland F. Vetter, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. 


NOV. 17 — Indian Culture. How Early 
American Indians lived, their legends and 
artistic accomplishments. How they de- 
vised clothing from resources of their en- 
vironment. Dr. Eric Douglas, Denver Art 
Museum, Guest Scientist. 


NOV. 24—A Visit to Steinhart Aquarium. 
In a special direct telecast from Steinhart 
Aquarium, Dr. Earl S. Herald will take 
viewers on a “behind-the-scenes” tour. 


DEC. 1—Earth’s Changing Surface. The 
story of how mountains, valleys and the 
seas were formed and are continually 
changing. Elements of geology and the 
ages of the earth. Dr. Norman E. A. Hinds, 
University of California, Guest Scientist. 
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Meet Forrest Dickinson, a driller from Whittier, 
California—and one of the owners of Standard Oil 
Company of California. Forrest is bringing up three 
youngsters, buying a home, and is also building a family 
nest egg by investing in his Company throughStandard’s 
stock ownership plan. Forrest and other Standard Oilers 
who are 35 or older and have 5 years of service, may, 
if they wish, invest a portion of their pay in Standard 
shares. The Company assists by contributing a per- 
centage of its net profit to the stock ownership plan. 
Thus, in addition to salary and employee benefits, For- 


There’s No Such Thing as a “‘typi- 
cal’’ Standard shareholder. More 
than 115,000 individuals and couples 
from all levels of life own Standard. 


Standard’s Owners are, mainly, thousands of average 
everyday people, most of them Westerners. Their Com- 
pany’s management is wholly independent. Standard 
Oil Company of California is neither owned nor con- 


Small Businesses and large believe 
in us, too. Our records show that 
1,889 firms own shares of Standard 
Oil Company of California stock. 


wns part of Standard 


rest shares Company earnings in two ways: through 
Standard’s contributions to his stock purchases, and 
through dividends on stock. Nearly 95% of all eligible 
employees now participate in this plan. While several 
thousand previously had invested in Company shares 
on their own, 12,000 of a total 34,750 Standard Oilers 
are now shareholders. This means, of course, that 
better than one out of every three people who work 
for Standard also own Standard. That’s why Standard 
Oilers work a little harder to serve you better—after 
all, it’s their business, too. 


244 Churches and religious organi- 
zations, 165 hospitals and medical 
groups, and 293 universities and 
schools own part of Standard. 


trolled by any of the Standard companies in the East. 
Questions or comments about our Company are always wel- 
come. Write: Standard Oil Company of California, P. O. 
Box 3495-B, San Francisco, California. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 








